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PROSPECTUS 


FOR PUBLISHING 


The ‘Literary Casket. 





Tue undersigned proposes publishing in 
the city of Pittsburgh, a monthly periodical, 
bearing the above title, devoted to Lirera- 
Ture, the Arts, Scrence, Statistica. Inror- 


MATION, &c. &e. 


Tales, Essays, Poetry, &c., both original and 
selected, at once novel and interesting. 
Determined to avail himself of all which 
taste, talent, and enterprise, can do, to render 
Tue Casket worthy of a liberal support, the 


Tae Cisxer will supply the place of the | Editor has engaged the services of Mr. Joun 


“‘Lirerary Messencer,”’ and will be issued, 


P. Berxer, whose aid in the poetical depart- 


on the first of July next, in pamphlet form; | Ment of the work, will, doubtless be received 


each number containing twenty-four pages, 
8 vo. 


This planof Tae|Casxet, will be rendered 
more beautiful in its external appearance, than 
any periodical, with the same object in view, 


heretofore attempted in this city; and will 


being convenient both for binding and preser- { 


vation. 


with signal favor sn the pete. 


TERMS. 
One Dowtar, per annum, in advance, or 


One Dollar and twenty-five cents, if not paid 
within the first three months. Any person 


»| procuring five subscribers, and paying $5, 
moreover, possess the additional advantage of | 


| will be entitled to a sixth copy. 


All payments of subscription for the Cas- 
ket will be received by Wm. Badger, at the 





From the extensive acquaintance enjoyed | Book and Job Printing Office of A. A. Ander- 
by the Editor, with the members of the differ- | | son, corner of 4th and Wood street. 


ent Literary Associations of the city and vicin- | All communications must be post paid, and 
ity; and the encouragement which he hopes addressed 
to receive, it is to be presumed that the Tue JOHN P. GLASS, 


Casxet will present a series of American Editor “Literary Casket,” Pittsburgli, Pa. 
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For the Literary Casket. 


By RaLeueus. 


We'll sing a song, 
Ofthe patriots, who so bravely stood 
The brunt of war’s o’erwhelming flood, 
And spilt in freedom’s cause their blood 
In ’76. 
Long, long this land 
Was shrouded in oppression’s gloom. 
And bondage was her children’s doom, 
Until the blessed year had come— 
Year °76. 
And little thought 
Old England’s King, when to these lands, 
For freedom came the pilgrim bands, 
That they would question his commands 
In °76. 
For, when before 
His majesty in humble prayer, 
The Colonies asked for a share 
Of equal rights, (’twas in the year 
Of °76.) 
He bade them with 
A look of scorn his presence flee, 
Nor prate to him of liberty, 
And swore that they should not be free 
In “76. 
Ah! had he known, 
‘The firm resol ve—the big intent 
Of independence, which had blent 
Their souls in one, he would have lent 
In’76, 
To their demands 
Profound consideration; nor, 
Have treated them so basely; for, 
He brought, by that one act, the war 
Of ’76 
Upon his head. 
They did obey the monarch. At 
His throne they vowed no more to prate 
Of freedom, but determined, that 
Year °76, 
E’er it had closed, 
Should witness to the world, that they 
Were men whose souls could brook the sway 
Of tyranny no longer. Aye. 
And °76 
Did chronicle, 
These burning words indelibly, 
Upon the rock of Liberty. 
‘This land was freed from Tyranny: 
In 76.” 
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THE STRANGER’S LAST REQUEST. 


| 
| 
| 
| BY RIALTO, JR. 
| 


| The native home of Augustus, was a beau- 
| teous village, where nature had copiously 
| suowered her valued treasures. Bounded by 
| swelling hills, as if to forbid the way-faring 
| traveler’s gaze} that spot was only known to 

her sons, who were taught to esteem the land 
|of their ancestors, ,with patriotic hearts.— 
| Farin the rear, the proud mountain rose, whose 
| frosty peak had for centuries watched the va- 
‘rious changes in that earthly paradise so far 
i beneath. No wonder, that every heart was 
| free from misery and guilt! Nature, with her 
ten thousand streams of knowledge, was their 
teacher, to direct their aspiring minds to a 
Being infinite and wise. No polluted mis- 
creant from the sinks of infamy, ever inhaled 
her pure atmosphere, for the world was ignor- 
ant of her existence. 

The mother loved her child with a parent’s 
ardor; nor was the son destitute of those emo- 
tions, arising from generosity and intelligence. 
| Beautiful and amiable; dignified and reserv- 
ed, he commanded the respect and esteem of 
acquaintances and strangers. A fond father 
had long reposed in the chill arms of death, 
In the distant church yard, surrounded by once 
animated beings, hesilently lay. That grave, 
now covered with the green turf and sweet 
flowers, was often bedewed with gentle tears, 
that told the unfeigned sorrow of mother and 
son. A wife could not suppress that stream 
of affection, which flowed so spontaneously; 
for it centered on an object, where rested all 
her future hopes and future joys, and whenher 
eye was turned from the grave to her son, and 
saw the image of a husband and father im 
printed there, no wonder she in frantic love,, 
pressed the smooth cheek of her darling boy. 

And Lavina, too, was grateful for the privi | 
lege of mingling her tears with the afflicted. 
Her sweet voice was a renovating balm to the 
mourner’s hearts. Hers, was a real. sympa- 
thy, for it emanated from a torn orphan’s 
breast. Possessing those attractive graces 
which can never fail to make the female 
charming, beautiful, and accomplished; she 
was every where enrolled the darling of the 
glen. From her dark eye beamed forth intel- 
bene and mildness of disposition. Her 


tongue, was the organ of exalted sentiments; 
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and music that charmed the listfuliear. An! tus, that the hour had now arrived, when he 


: ae 
affection sprung up between Augustusan« La-| must for a season, forsake the valley of - 
Soon the farewells werd 


vina, over which misfortune, affliction, or ca-| youthful felicity. 
lamity, couldhavenoconiro}, Billiant asthe | spoken; and those streamlets and hills which 
noon-day’s sun, abiding as the laws that lead | gave variety tothat'valley, fast receeded from 
onward the Almighty’s countless train, notthe | his view; and were lost to him forever. Soon 
dark mists of poverty, who spreads her bale-| he rode high on the ocean’s dark waves. Un- 
ful effects over the sad destiny of man, or the | harmed he traversed thesandy wastes of Afri- 
more gloomy clouds of disappointment, could | ca;and roved over the rich countries of India. 
make faint the glowing cords of affection, Wherever he was led by inclination, fortune 
which fostered in the bosoms of the happy | stood ready waiting to smile on his efforts; 
two, with ever increasing lustre. |making him the grand centre, to which pro- 
Days, months and years, rapidiy striding to | fusedly flowed the countless streams of wealth 
eternity, brought forth a blooming and happy ; Yet riches had not power tomake Augustus 
pair, to the prime of life. That youthful af-| forget-his solemn promise. Not dazling 
fection which was impressed on their hearts, ; scenes of palaces or mansions; not the balmy 
in years gone by, was now changed to real | bowers of Italian plains; or the more enchant 
love. Withsouls so stainless, so immacul- | ing prospects ot Asiatic regions, could oblite- 
ate; with minds so nearly corresponding in | rate the debt ot affection he owed to a mother, 
every material point; with hopes bursting anew | and that loved ene, to whom he had sworn un- 
atevery flittering phantom, dispelling every | brokenconstancy. Even now they anxious- 
grief and sorrow that would make dreary their | ly awaited his return, to greet him back with 
pathway through life, surely we can exclaim, | tears of joy. 
that happiness must reign triumphant there! Five jong years had fled; and no tidings had 
“Mother,” says Augustus, “I am soon to| been borne to Augustus’s ear from his native 
leave you and Lavinaalone. For awhile my | village. No wonder, then, thathis heart was 
home shall be among the cold-hearted stran- | lifted with delight, when he saw the proud 
gers in far distant countries. Away from my/ vessel mark her onward course across the 
own native glen, where the days of my youth| mighty deep. Still forward she dashed: un- 
have joyously fleeted; amid the deserts of other | heeding the winds and storms, or tempestu- 
climes; on the towering eminence of the snow- , ous billows; until three thousand miles meas- 
clad mountain, and in forests, known only to 
the wild warrior, shall these hands, by the | that he held dear. O cruel fate! how myste- 
will of nature’s God, accumulate treasures, | rious are thy ways! While she decrees to 
which ere long, your son shali rejoice tocast | one happiness; and to another prosperity, yet 


ured the space between the vessel, and all 





at a fond mother’s feet.” 

“But my son, are you to leave us thus soli- 
itary? When the bleak winds of winter shall 
chill our limbs, is there no friend who canad- 
minister to ourmany wants? Must you leave 
a poor old mother, to grieve apd die, with but 
one to make smooth her last pillow of afflic- 
tion; or can you leave your orphan girl alone 
in an unsympathising world; to perish like a 
wild flower blighted in the bloom?” 

“Mother, was it not you who taught her 
son, ere he could lisp the name of parents; 
when a beloved father was torn from our eyes 
to be laid in yonder cold grave, did you not 
tell me, that still there was One who claimed 
to be the protector of the lone widow and or- 
phan? When your voice shall no longer 
greet my ear with soothing strains; and the 
sweet music :f Lavina nc more be heard at 
the close of day; wherever I roam, still mem- 
ory shall hurry me back to fadeless scenes, 
rich with a parent’s kindness, more valued 
by my heart, than all the treasures this world 
can bestow!” 

The mother consented to let her son depart. 
The glorious king of day just dying the east- 
ern horizon with his crimson hue, told Augus- 





| She vonches nottoeither, permanency. Fora 
| while Augustus claimed all these as his own; 
| hut alas! can mortal man 
futurity, to unlock the mysteries of years to 
come, aud distinctly gaze on his future desti- 
'ny? O no! this is impossible, for death hov- 
| ered over Augustus’s pillow; and he knew it 

not. His fevered brain, his burning temples, 
his eyes dim and sunken from excrutiating 
| pain, all too plainly told, that life’s toilsome 
pilgrimage must soon be over. 

Around his bed were gathered the vessel’s 
crew. He looked, but no familiar voice met 
his ear among the little band, breathing con- 
solatory words to his last desolate hours. O! 
he would even be happy now; were Lavina 
there, with her soft hand to bathe his heated 
temples in the waters of some cool stream.— 
But fruitless desire! no more will he witness 
a lover’s tear; or listen to a mother’s voice. 

“Strangers,” said the dying man, “soon 
all my troubles will be atan end. Another 
favor at your hands, and Lask nomore. In 
that country to which you are now bound; in 
alittle village not many miles from the sea 
shore, lives my poor old mother. One friend 














still lingensyy her side, to watch her slum 
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bers, and calm her rising fears. ‘This being | Hiave seen his restless eye grow dim 


——— - —— 


is she whom I would fondly have claimed as | At parting hour—when be has felt 


my own. 
still numbering the moments as they flee; 
while month after mouth rapidly glides to the 
eternal past. For them, the wide world has 
heen my field of action. For their comforts, 
these fast wasting limbs have grown weary 
trom unmitigated toil. 1 told the forest-born 
chief of an aged parent, who claimed the aid 
of a wandering son; and he Jet me pass un- 
harmed. But am J now to return to the bo- 
soms of my friends, to once more gaze on the 
haunts ofmy youth, to tell the scenes of trou- 
hles and pleasures that have fallen to my lot 
in the years ofabsencet Death, with his dag- 
ger pointed at my heart makes the solemn 
answer, no! And will you who stand around 
the bed ofa sufferer, indulge my last, ny dy- 
ing request? if so, let this frail body, when 
life is fled, be laid with those whom I love; and 
a mourner’s thanks shall be your recompense.” 

The stranger ended; and he closed his eyes. 
They were foreverclosed indeath! Jn his na- 
tive church-yard, under the spreading boughs 
of alofty elim, now reposes Augustus. By 
his side, peacefully rests hismotherand Lavi- 
na. When the sad news of his dissolution 
was wafted to their ears; when reality dispell- 
ed their fondest hopes; when fancied castles 
of future happiness fled before its influence— 
then their spirits drooped; not long to survive 
the mighty shock. They too, soon soared to 
their heavenly homes; and now, side by side, 
they silently sleep, fully consummating, */he 
stranger's last request.” 


For the Literary Casket. 


FAREWELL. 


—_ = 


Farewell! Farewell! I would not call 
Old memories up, to move thee now; 
And yet that word awakes them all, 
And casts a shadow o’er this brow, 
That tells the sadness of the heart, 
When from a valued friend we part. 


Farewell! Farewell! there oftis more 
Of love; in thatone word revealed, 
Than we e’er felt, or own’d before; 
For then the heart is all unsealed; 
Then feeling lays its pages bare, 
And thou may’st read each secret thete. 


Farewell! Farewell! Oh I have heard 
The trembling accent, hush’d and low, 
As rosy lips breathed forth that word; 
And seen the swelling bosom’s throe— 
As rose within, the smother’d sigh, 
Whilst bursting tears bedew’d the eye. 


And I have seen stern manhood melt— 


They now tremble for my fates 


Bright eyes then Jook’d their last on him. 
Oh! then, how like a funeral knell, 
Breaks on the ear that word, Farewell! 








For the Literary Casket. 
PECULIARITIES OF SOCIAL AND 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY MENTOR. 


When we take a retrospective view of life, 
we find it is but a short time that the world 
appears wonderful and delightful to us, and its 
events, causes of admiration and joy. The 
fog and mist of the morning, soon breaks into 
lightcurling wreathes, and is lost in the heat 
| of the rising sun; and the objects which it 
dressed in new and glowing beauties, are 
found to be things of our common notice. It 
passes off from the earth, and the fairy sea is 
iswallowed up, and the verdant isles which 
| were scattered over it, are again turned into 

tall trees and mountain bramble. 
In early life, we are prone to give every 
object the hue that pleases us, and to shape 
and enlarge them, as suits our fanciful imagin- 
ation. Butthe time comes, when we look 
upon the unsightly, without changing it, and 
when the hardness of reality makes us fect, 
that there is a multitude of things which can- 
not be moulded according to our taste. Men 
and their actions were figured or represented 
to our minds in all their extremes. Giants 
and dwarfs peopled the world, and filled it 
with deeds of heroic virtue and desperate vice. 
All that we behold in perfection, kept our spir- 
its alive, and our imaginations afforded food 
for our desires. At one time we were vain- 
glorious of our triumphal victories over fla- 
grant crime: at another, bearing up firmly 
against oppression, with the tried and honest. 

At length we notice ourselves in the world, 
and find men altogether different from the 
ideas we had formed of them, every one so bu- 
sy about his own affairs, that he has no time 
to notice the difficulties which we labor un- 
der, and too careful of himself to risk any 
thing in contending for the rights of others. 

‘ven the bad have such a mixture in their 
characters, that all our inexperienced poetic 
ideas are destroyed, and we at length settle 
down in the dull conviction, that we shall 
never meet with entire and untainted virtue, 
or unmixed vice. With this sudden check 
upon our feelings, we may live in the world 
disappointed and estranged from it, or become 
like others, cold and self-important; putting 
on timidity for caution, and selfishness for 
prudence; be guarded in our speech, and slow 
and indecisive in our conduct, seeing the wrong 
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yet afraid tocondemn it; or, shaking ourselves 
loose from the hypocrisy of life, we let go the 
virtues even of mimics, and despising the 
pomposity, ostentation, and formalities of so- 
ciety, we become reckless, break through its 
restraints, and set its laws and precepts at de- 
fiance; or too wise to be vicious, and too know- 
ing to be moved with false coloring, we look 
upon what we hold to be this worlds errors, 
with unconcern or even with complacency, 
forbearing to shake the faith of the religious, 
because it has its social uses, or to point out 
the fallacy of moral codes, because they serve 
the same purpose. 

Thus might the simplicity of our youth 
have a tendency to run us into vice, and to 


damp our early affections, were it not that we | 


are possessed of gentler sensibilities, and 
feelings ofa quieter nature, resting on objects 
simple and near at home; receiving more hap- 
piness from one being than from a thousand, 
and kindling a light within us, making one 
spot a perpetual brightness, and_ secretly 
cheering us through life; these affections may 
properly be called our domestic attachments, 


which are refreshed every evening, and grow | 


under a gentle warmth, making a companion- 
ship for whatis lovely, but at the same time 
leaviny it all the distinctness and intensity of 
our solitary joys. We may suffer all the 
hopes, expectations, and bright prospects 
which shoot up wild and disorderly in our 
young imaginations to live abont our homes; 
and leaving them all their original savor and 
brightness, may sort each with its kind, and 
enclose them around and about, with the bind- 
ing and endearing ties of family attachments. 
It is true, that this reality has a narrower 
range, and an evener surface, than the ideal; 
yet there is a rest, and an assured gladness 
in it, which makes a harmonious union of our 
feelings and our fancies. 
culiar serenity to the mind, so that every thing 
appears in a favorable aspect, and sparkling 


in a clear atmosphere, and the most obscure | 


beauties are brought out in the pure glow 
which floats over and beneath them, from the 


earth and sky. In this state of mind affliction | 


comes upon us, softened by the preparation 
of its approach, and knowing that we shall 
be carefully provided for; and if the wrongs of 
the world cross us in our door-path, we put 
him aside, without angry contention. Vices 
até every where about us, not tolure usaway, 
nor make us morose, but to remind us of our 
frailty and keep down our pride. We are 
put into aright relation with the world; neith- 
er holding it in proud derision and scorn, like 
the solitary man, nor being carried along by 
shifting and hurried feelings, and vague and 
‘careless notions of things of great import, like 
the worldly minded man. We do not take 


Home gives a pe-| 
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| novelty for improvement, nor set up deception 
and roguery fora rule of conduct; neither do 
| we despair, as if all great virtues had depart- 
'ed with the years that are gone by, though 
| we see new vices, frailties, and foibles taking 
growth in the very light which is spreading 
through the earth. 

Our safest way of coming into communion 
with mankind is through those of our own 
family. For here our sorrows and regret at 
the failings of the bad, are in proportion to our 
‘ love; while our familiar intercourse with the 
good, has a secret assimulating influence up- 
on our characters. The domestic man hasan 
| independence of thought, which puts him at 
ease in any society, and benevolence of feel- 
ing, which seems to be continually flowing 
from him, and diffusing a pleasurable sense 
over those near him, like a soft bright day.— 
As domestic life strengthens a man's virtues, 
it also helps to a sound judgment and a _pro- 
per balance of things; and gives an integrity 
and propriety to the wholecharacter. Godin 
his goodness, has ordained that virtue should 
form its own enjoyment, and that whenever a 
vice or frailty is rooted out, something should 
| spring up to be a beauty and delight to the 
/mind. But when a man’s character is right- 
| ly cast, he has pleasures at home, which tho’ 

fitted to his highest nature, are common to 
/ him as his daily food. He moves about his 
| house under a continued sense of them, and is 
_ happy without heeding it. 

Women have been called angels, in love 
| tales and sonnets, till we have almost learned 
| to think of angels as little better than women. 
| Yet aman who understands a woman thor- 
| oughly, and loves her truly; and there are ma- 
' ny women who may thus be understood and 
| loved; will find after a few years, that his rel- 
ish for grosser pleasures is lessened, and that 
he has grown into fondness for the intellectu- 
al and refined, without an effort, and almost 
‘unawares. He has been led on to virtue, 
through the pleasures and the delights of the 
eye, and the gentle play of that passion which 
| is the most inward in our nature, and which 
is the most ealculated to lead us with its ten- 
dency, which keeps much of its character, 
amid the concerns of life, and by which the 
| most distant may be captured and domesticat- 
| ed, has held him in a kind ofspiritualized ex- 
istence, he shares his very being with one 


| of this worlds frailties, is 
| “Yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel’s light.” 


With all the sincerity of a companionship of 
feeling, cares, sorrows, and enjoyments, her 
presence is as the presence of a purer being, 
and there is that in her nature, which seems 





who, acreature of this world, and with some © 
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to bring him nearer to abetter world. Sheis, 
as it were, linked with angels; and in his ex- 
alted moments he feels himself held by the 
same tie. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, woman has a 
greater influence over those near her, than a 
man. Whatever our feelings may be, hers 
are in constant play beforeus. We may hear 
them in her varying voice; we may see them 
in the beautiful and harmonious indulations 
of her movements; in the quick shifting hues 
of her face; in her eye, glad and bright, still 
fond and suffused. Her whole frame is alive 
and active, with what is at her heart, and all 
the outward form speaks. She seems of a 
finer mould than we, and cast in a mould of 
beauty, which, like all beauty, acts upon our 
hearts; and as she moves about us, we feel a 
movement within, which rises and spreads 
gently over us, harmonizing our noticns with 

er own. And can there be any who will lis- 
ten to this? Can his eyes restjupon it from day 
to day, and not be touched and made better? 

The dignity of woman has its peculiar char- 
acters; it awes more than that of a man. His 
is more physical, bearing itself up with an 
energy and courage which we may brave, or 
a strengti: which we may struggle with; he is 
his own avenger, and if we cross his path, we 
must meet his retribution; but, even in this 
we may stand thebrunt. A woman has noth- 
ing of this force in it; itis a higher quality, 
too delicate for mortal touch; too fine to be de- 
scribed, but bearing with it, thatmildness and 
serenity, and all those fine and touching ap- 
pearances, which at once calls forth respect 
and esteem. 

There is a propriety, too, in the mind of a 
woman—a kind of instinctive judgment, 
which leads us along in a right way, and by 
such a circuitous route and continued run of 
little circumstances, that we are hardly con- 
scious we are not going in our own course.— 
She helps to cure onr weakness better than 
man, because she sees quicker—because we 
are more ready to shew forth to her those 
things that are hid, and because advice comes 
from her without its air of superiority and re- 
proof—without its harshness. Asa compa- 
nion, her influence tends to refine and soften 
down the harsher parts of our nature; to make 
us forget the turmoils and tumults occasioned 
by the busy strifes and vexations ever attend- 
ant upon worldly business; to call away our 
minds from all trivial amusements, and to turn 
them upon objects of real worth; and to make 
us almost forget that wejare never to enjoy en- 
tire felicity on earth. What subject of inter- 
est can there be brought up, that a virtuous and 
enlightened female cannot assist in securing, 
or adding interest thereto. Is it some great 
scheme of moral reform that is to be brought 








about? morality is one of the prominent com- 
ponents of her nature; and when she is labor- 
ing in the cause she is just in her natural 
sphere. Is it some grand political scheme 
which is tobe put inoperation? This, indeed, 
is out of her proper empire, but sti} her influ- 
ence can be of great service in raising the po- 
pularity of any cause. Or, is it the grand 
scheme of social life, the promotion of the gen- 
eral happiness of all mankind? This she is 
continually labouring for, and with such deep 
and heartfelt interest, that her motives cannot 
be mistaken. 

Men who feel deeply, show little of their 
deepest feeling to each other. But besides the 
close union and common interest between 
husband and wife, a woman seems to bea 
creature peculiarly ordained fora man to lay 
open his heart to, and share his joys and griefs 
in common with himself. In times of afflic- 
tion she does not come to us like a man, whe 
lays by, for a time, his common nature, and 
resolves himself into a new being, for the pur- 
pose of giving us relief; but she comes to us 
in all her simple tenderness, and ministers to 
us withahand so gentle, and speaks in a 
voice so calm and kind, and her very being is 
so much in all she does, that she seems for 
the moment as one born only for the healing 
of our sorrows, and a rest to ourcares. See 
her gliding round the conch of the sufferer, 
like a guardian angel, fondly anticipating ev- 
ery want and ministering comfort to both 
mind and body; the sweet silvery tones of her 
voice falls like music upon the ear of the af- 
flicted, and calms his fevered brain, soothes 
his racking pains and fills his mind witha 
pleasing sensation, that he should be the 
object of so much solicitude, and anxious care 
from such a benevolent being. In this view, 
his case might be almost envied, and the man 
to whom such a being is sent for comfort and’ 
support, must be sadly hardened, if he does 
not feel his inward disturbances sinking away, 
and a quietude stealing through his frame. 

We seldom allow our minds torevert to the 
benefits of society, until we are deprived of 
them, and then they burst in upon our minds 
in such an exaggerated manner, that our loss 
seems almost insupportable, and altogether 
irreparable; even when we leave the circles in’ 
which we are familiar, and go abroad, to be- 
come initiated into society; still we feel an un- 
expressible sensation of loneliness, no matter 
how romantic the scenery, or how new the 
surounding objects may be to our view, and we 
cannot be completely atease. True it is, that 
some can enjoy themselves very pleasantly for 
a time, in solitude, but romance wears away, 
and as it declines, the desire of seeing the 
world again revives; old associations are call- 
ed up, all the joyous scenes of youth pass be- 
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fore the mind, and the will prompts to return | 
to those scenes of pleasure, and if not obeyed, 
seldom fails to produee uneasiness, and un- | 
pleasant restraint of feeling. It appears that | 
sociability is one of the grand features of our 
nature, at least so generally is it viewed in | 
this light, that he who cannot make himself | 
agreeable in society, is looked upon, as ofa 
different order of beings. 

Varied as are the nature of men, there are | 
none, I presume, who does not desire society’of | 
some sort or other; and the great reason why | 
any seclude themselves from the’ advantages | 
which is universally admitted, accrue there- | 
from is, that, not being capable of gaining that | 
station in life which they desire, and being | 
too haughty to submit to any other standard | 
than the one they first aimed at, they retire | 
into seclusion, being disgusted with every | 
rank and station, thus allowing the unjust pre- 
judices they have imbibed, to deprive them of 
those pleasures and profits which the] ‘great 
first Cause,” designed to be enjoyed by all. 

Much mightbe said on the pleasures of both 
social and domestic life, but lest I should 
grow tedious by occupying your attention too 
long, I shall leave the subject, with this con- 
clusion, tiat it is needless to talk of the griev- 
ances of social, or the afflictions of domestic 
life. In the first place, if we do not move 
along smoothly, itis in a great measure our 
own fault; and in the second, those affliction, | 
which Providence sends, come for our good, | 
and their best consolations are found in the 
abode into which they enter. Ofthe troubles 
which we make to ourselves, we have no right 
tocomplain. Il! sorted marriages will hard- | 
ly bring agreement, and trom those of conve- | 
nience will hardly come love. But when the 
deep and tranquil enjoyment, the light and 
playful cheerfulness, the exaltation of feeling, 
and the clear calm of thought which belongs 
to those who know each other entirely, and 
have by nature, something of the romance of 
love in th2m, are told, then it is time to speak 
of the troubles of home. 

Alexander had a wry neck; William the 
Conqueror in his latter days, was scarcely 
able to move from corpulancy; Hannibal and 
Philip of Macedon had but one eye apiece; 
Caesar and Mahomet were troubled with fall- 
ing sickness; the northern hero, Odin, is said 
to have been’a compound of diseases; and 
when Voltaire was first introduced into the 
Prussian palace, he was desired to enter a 
closet, where he found a little withered figure 
under the clothes, shivering with the ague— 
it was Frederick the Great. Bnt they had 
another disease, worse than any yet mention- 

















ed—houndless ambition. Among the list sub- 
jected to this disease were Napoleon Empe- 


ror of France; Peter, Emperor of Russia; Ed- 
ward I and George III, Kings of England. 
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For the Literary Casket. 
THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 
(Gleaned from a Scrap Book.) 
There isa gem more pearly bright, 
More dear to Mercy’s eye, 
Than love's sweet star, whose mellow light, 
First cheers the ev’ning sky; 
A liquid pearl that glitters where 
No sorrows now intrude; 
A richergem than monarch’s wear, 
The tear of Gratitude. 


Butne’er shall narrow love of self, 
Invite this tribute forth; 

Nor can the sordid love of pelf, 
Appreciate its worth. 

But ye, who soothe the widow’s woe, 
And give the orphan food, ~ 

For you this liquid pearl shall flow; 
The tear of Gratitude. 


Ye who but slake an infant’s thirst, 
In heavenly mercy’s name; 

Or proffer penury a crust, 
The sweet reward may claim. 

Thus while you rove life’s sunny banks, 
With sweetest flowrets strewed, 

Still may you claim the Widow’s thanks; 
The Orphan’s Gratitude. 


Prnpar. 








GENIUS vs. WEALTH, OR THE! AW- 
YER’S HISTORY. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


(Concluded from the Literary Messenger.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ Father,” said George Hurbert, as he drew 
his chair close to his fathers, ‘1 have some- 
thing to communicate to you, which may not 
be of the most pleasing nature. I wish not 
not to disturb your peaceful slumbers this ev- 
ening, and therefore, will attend you, if it be 
agreeable, in your dressing room at 8 o’clock.” 

“Perfectly so. Let it be as you have said,” 
answered the old man, as George made his 
exit. 

‘OQ! what a tiresome life this is!” ejaculat- 
ed George Hurbert, as he threw himself on 
the bed in Henry’s room. 

“And yet most people make it so for them- 
selves,” said Henry. 

' 6 And pray Mr, —— L-a-Lawyer, if | may 
call you such, how do you account for that?” 

“From the fact that many cause themselves 
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unnecessary troubies. They throw obstacles 
in theirown way, and then fall over them; 
Cursing the world, or rather the people init, 
for the usage which they have received.” 

“ut that is an assertion which remains to 
to be proved,” answered the powerful George, 
with great vehemence. 

“And that would be easy done,”’ retorted 
Henry, a smile playing upon his lip, not a 
smile of pleasure and happiness, but of pity, 
mingled with contempt. 

“And how easy?” said George impatiently. 

“Bya reference to causes,” coldly answer- 
ed Henry. ‘Some that have not succeeded 
in business, have blamed the world, because 
of their ill fate; whenif the truth were known, 
it was because they did not manage itin a 
proper manner. Some that have not succeed- 
ed as Lawyers, have condemned the world he- 
eause they were not encouraged, when in fact, 
it was their own dull leadea brains, which 
hindered them from acquiring the fame which 
is the reward of the virtuous and the persever- 
ing. And *Jast, but not least,’ added he, in 
atone in which was much irony, ‘there is the 
elass of gentry, which has nothing to do 
whatever, to fill up the blank of their own dull 
lives. Some are too indolent to turn their at 
tention to that which mightbe of use to them 
in afterlife. Someare too proud, and others, 
from a more heedless attention to any of the 
commonconcerns of life, pass their time in the 
ale house, the club house, or the theatre.” 

‘And who, let me ask, has a better r ght 
to enjoy theirtime,” said George, “than those 
persons who live at their own expense?” 

At these words the brow of Henry became 
fiushed; for it must be remembered, that he 
was only living on thebounty of Mr. Hurbert; 
but George continued, “here are some who 
feel that itis no degradation to live on the 
bounty of others, and these are the persons 
who are loudest in their condemnation of the 

entry.” 

“What, fellow! do ycu wish to insult me?” 
thundered Henry, as he started to his feet, a 
dark scowl] gathering on his brow. 

“Be calm—be calm, Henry, and 1 will tell 
you that which I have had on my mind for 
weeks; but which | dare not communicate fer 
fear of your anger. Be calm, and take a seat 
here beside me; but you must not be angry 
with me, for it is with the best of intentions 
that I communicate it to you. I happened to 
hear your name mentioned in a conversation 
between my father and sister,” said the young 
man, gazing up into Henry’s face with a look 
of deep'interest, “and, continued he, wishing 
toknow what they could say «f you, I stopped 
and heard my father say—say” 

“Say what?” interrupted the impatient Hen- 
ry. 





“[ have heard him say—a—that—a—”’ 

“Tell it all, without fear or favor,” shouted 
Henry. 

“Say that he wished you were again at 
home amongst the mountains.” 

Had a thunder bolt struck Henry to the 
earth, he could not have been more dumb.— 
“And,” continued the other, seeing the im- 
pression which he had made—“and my sister 
also said that she would be glad of your ab- 
sence.” 

“Jf that is all, my dear sir, I will relieve 
them hoth of my presence in the morning— 
not however, before I have told your father, 
that he has proffered towards me, the warm- 
est friendship, while he in reality, entertained 
the bitterest hate. Good God! he exclaimed, 
What dissimulation!”’ 

This was enough for the wretch that fabri- 
cated this lie. Hesaw that he would be de- 
tected, and accordingly resolved to make the 
breach as broad as possible. 

In the morning he repaired to his father’s 
room. Theold manreceived him with asmile 
of approbation, little dreaming how much of 
the fiend lay‘concealed inhisbosom. ‘Fath- 
er, L have come here this morning for the pur- 
pose of telling you a secret, which I have no 
doubt, will surprise you. Lastevening 1 was 
inthe garden, and hearing your name men- 
tioned, I was desirous to know the reason, 
and drawing near, discovered that the speak- 
ers were no Jess than your daughter and Hen- 
ry Thompson. They were talking of elop- 
ing, and actually agreed on going off this ve- 
ry morning.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” exclaimed the old man, 
“have I been nursing a serpentin my bos- 
om?” and he rushed forth to Ellen’s room. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Ellen Hurbert was sitting quietly in her 
apartment when he entered in the wildest con- 
fusion. “Oh, Eblen,I dreamed not that you 
could treat me thus. Unworthy, ungrateful 
girl,is it thus?’’ ‘But,’ said he, “I will have 
Nengeance on the traitor;’’ and he was about 
to leave the room, when his daughter flung 
herself upon his neck and wept; for Ellen lov- 
ed her father devotedly. 


“Father, what means this disorder and con- 
fusion? I Jove you with all the love which 1 
had for my mother, and yet yousay, I am un- 
worthy and ungrateful. ‘Tell me all—all;” 
and herhead sank upon hishosom. Mr. Hur- 
bert was a man who hated hypocrisy, and he 
jmagined that Ellen was endeavoring to cover 
her base conduct, by her present course of 
sympathy inher sorrow. 

: +Leave me, wretch, to myself, and T will 











call down justice on the head of the offender,” 
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and he tore away from Ellen, and rushed into | some of the brightness had passed from her 
Henry Thompson’s room. 'eye, she was still truly beautiful. 

“Traitor,” he cried in angry agony, “why| * * * * * * * 
did you betray me? did I nurse you in my bo-| Henry,” said Mr. Hurbert one day ag he 
som, that you should destroy my peace in this, | entered the young man’s room, “did you not 
and my happiness in another world.” ' tell me that you intended to make a journey to 

Henry, who was sitting when the old man | see your parents next week?” 


entered, ‘rose to his feet, and exclaimed, “Fa-; “If itis your pleasure,’ said Henry. 
ther——”” 


| ‘Could you not defer it fora week longer?” 
“Villain,” shouted the old man in height | returned the old gentleman. 

of his indignation, “do you dare to claim! ‘Certainly sir,” said Henry, “If it will by 
my kindred?’? and as he spoke his cane | any means oblige you.” 

was lifted high in the air, to level the young! ‘Not particularly,” said Mr. Hurbert care- 
man to the floor; but the daughter, who saw | lessly, “I would only wish you to stay for 


the danger of her lover, sprang in between | your own pleasure. My danghter is going to 
them, just in time to receive the blow, and | getmarried within the space of two weeks, 
she fell, senseless to the floor. As the warm | and I wish you to be present. 
blood gushed from the wound, she gave a ter-| Henry started to his feet in wild amaze- 
rific scream—and all was still. | ment; and the story which George had told 
“Oh, God! what have I done?” said the old | him, flashed upon his mind. That had pass- 
man. ‘*My Ellen! my Ellen!” | ed away, however, and he resolved to mention 
In the mean while Henry was not idle-— it nomore. Henry paced the room with an 
He lifted Ellen trom the floor, and placed her | uncertion step; while his eyes flashed, and 
on a bed; and while he applied remedies to | his brow burned, with the wild war of pas- 
‘stop the flow of blood, he despatched a mes-: sions that was raging within. 
senger for medical aid. It has been said, | 1 cannot, I must not, 1 dare not stay,”’ he 
that woman in her grief, is beautiful. But it 


muttered aloud. 
is certain that Henry did not stop to contem-! ‘But Henry, you toldmethis moment, that 


plate the beautiful reality before him, until the , you could and would stay,” urged Mr. Hur- 

attending physician had declared her: out of | bert. 

‘danger. | I cannot, indeed I cannot,” answered Hen- 
ons | ry. 

Seiandn = | Tell me my son,” said the old man grave- 


| ly, “do you not love Ellen?” 
“Thus frequent pass’d the cloudlessday, | 


*] will be candid with you, sir. I do love 
To smiles and sweet discourse resigned; | her almost to madness,” cried the youth, as 
While I exuited to survey, 


he stopped and looked intently on the ques- 
‘One generous woman’s real mind.”  tioner. 
s Akinside. | ‘Then she is yours, if you can win her,” 


| said the old man in an ecstacy. 

Day after day, and night after night, Hen- “Then she was mine a yearago,” cried the 
ry watched at the side of Ellen, and as she! enraptured youth. 
* 


either relapsed or recovered, his countenance | * * * . . . 


would becast down, and a deepgloom spread; The scene is changed to the city of New 
over it; or lighted up with hope and anima-! York. A youthful pair stands at the altar of 
tion. The disappearance of George Hurbert, | Hymen; and the same day that Henry Thom. 
who had been absent from the time his sister | son became a member of the Bar, Ellen Hur- 
received the blow, gave the old man some $bert became the Lawyer’s Brine. 
suspicion that all was not right. Taking the 
first opportunity that was offered, he commu- | ‘ ; 
nicated to Henry the information which he! . A true sense of shame is the best security to 
had received from George; and Henry in re- | Virtue, and the foundation of modesty. 
turn, related the story which he told tohim.! Shame is as strong a check to vice. as it is 
The truth flashed upon Mr. Harbert’s mind, | g powerful ‘aeons to virtue. ; 
that it was a scheme of villainy perpetrated | C he aaa of afl 
by his son: and, perhaps, it may be proper,|_.~Odvelty Is the vice of & mall mind——of a 
here to state, that George Hurbert was never mind whose frivolous Vanity obscures its vi- 
more heard of—either on land or sea. ble, to every thing open, Rekest, Gad: hongry- 
: Piso ” ¥ ‘ ‘ Don’t engage in any undertaking, if your 
Ellen Hurbert recovered from her illness; |.conscience says no toit. If you do, you'll be 
and though the rose had left her cheek, and | sure to have bad luck. 
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THE 
FRIENDSHIP. 
BY CLEO. 
In Friendship! dwells a magic sound, 
To charm my anxious, thirsting, ear; 
A something sweet, that casts around 
My path, a bliss I thought not here. 
It thrills my mind, and makes me free 
As though above this earth’s control; 
Its form, as fancy does reveal, 
Partakes of much to charm my soul. 


No worldly thing is friendship’s tie; 
But that which firmly binds, as one, 
Twohearts that can all earth defy, 
To change,—as changeless as'the sun. 
Of such, is genuine friendship formed; 
And knows no self in all of this; 
But feels more kindly, deeply, warmed, 
In striving for another’s bliss. 


And yet, there here exists, on earth, 
Another, but a different, flame; 
Possessed not of the former’s worth, 
Though friendship is its lying name. 
It seems as sweet as yonder rose 
That sparkles with the morning’s 
But ah! it does a soul enclose, 
As fading, and as transient, too. 


dew; 








From the Literary Examiner. 


PITTSBURGH IN OLDEN TIME. 


BY HON. H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 


When in the sixth century after the build- 
ing of Rome, or rather after its foundation, 
some antiquarian stood upon one of the seven 
hills and cast his eye from the Capitol to the 
Coliseum, he would necessarily call to mind 
the time when the good King Evander, lived 
like one of our Indians in his bark hut and 
clothed himself with skins, while around him 
there was nothing but the rude landscape of 
primitive nature. The same contrast was 
brought before tne the other day, 

Silicet magna componere parvis. 
When standing before the magnificent struc- 
ture which for the last two or three years has 
been proudly aspiring on the classic height of 
Grant’s hill, and which [ naturally contrasted 
with the edifices of the oldentime.* It would 
mar the illusion and detract from the splendor 
of architecture, tocall it by an humble and fa- 
miliar name, let it therefore be the Tempie 
or Jostice—there are so many Capitols that 
the word has become vulgarised. With what 


*Mr. Chislet is the architect of this noble 
building. 
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| a lofty pre-eminence it seems to overlook the 
busy city below, rolling its clouds of smoke 
toits base; its hum of life and industry as- 
cending above it; the noble rivers rolling along, 
and the green and swelling landscape fadiyg 
in the distance! In truth, there are few build- 
ings in the United States which may compare 
with it, as wellon account of its magnitude, 
the splendor of its scite as for its plan and ex- 
ecution. ‘The beautiful compact free-stone, 
which form the walls, and of which the hills 
of the Allegheny and the Monongahela furn- 
ish the finest quarries, have been cut into 
blocks and exactly fitted, exhibiting a finish 
and durability destined to command the ad- 
miration of posterity. On the same emin- 
ence, but a little below, and composed of less 
durable materials, stands the splendid Cathe- 
dral, dedicated to “the most ancient form of 
| Christian worship,” and looking defiance at 
: the rival edifice reared amid the bristles of the 
| Hog-back hill, across the Allegheny river, 
(about the same elevation and within point 
| blank eighteen pound shot; that is at the dis- 
| tance of something more than a mile. 


| Ah! if the greatand eloquent advocates who 
|in ancient times drew forth the applause of 
| their fellow citizens had had such a Forum 
| for the display of their mighty powers! And 
| how happy must be those leading stars of the 
| present day, the Fosters and Forwards, and 
| others, who have lived to see the time when 
their voices shal] resound through halls wor- 
‘thy of their talents! To the young and as- 
| piting orator, what new and powerful incen- 
| tives are now presented to awaken his Dem- 
osthenean efforts! And yet, that which we 
call modern in this new world, as contrasted 
with antiquity, is more than measured by the 
life of one man. Look down at that large 
square brick building with its tall spire pierc- 
ing the thick smoke of furnaces and factories, 
where Justice and her ministers and sub-min- 
isters still linger impatiently to be gone, and 
you will see that which forty years ago was 
the wonder and admiration of the age. Nor. 
is it unworthy of respect, even at this day, 
albeit it is soon to be. tork down and its bricks 
and timbers to be sold to those who do not 
venerate antiquity. That portal with fluted 
woodea columns and corinthian capitalgis not 
to be despised, although it has suffered from 
Vandal penknives—nor the tall dorie pillars 
which support the lofty roof of the hali of jus- 
tice, the works of Henry Parry who is still 
living in the county, but preferring the com-. 
forts of a good farm to the celebrity of the ar- 
chitect. Yes, this building once the pride of 
Pittsburgh, is soon to be demolished—the fam- 
iliar and accustomed sound of its bell will 








cease——and worse than all, that convenient 


; lounging place, on its well worn steps, of so 
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many happy idlers, thirsting for news and 
warm with polities, will soon be no more.— 
Alas! for the-instability of all sublunary hap- 
piness. In another half century it will al- 
most cease to be remembered and its scite will 
be trodden upon by the busy throng of the 
new generations repairing to the market to 
provide for the daily sustenance%of life. Jfall 
the deeds done, or brought to light, within 
its walls could be faithfully chronicled, all the 
learned and eloquent speeches pronounced 
there could be faithfully transmitted to poster- 
ity they would afford a feast for the antiqua- 
ry, the moralist and the philosopher. Buta 
smal] part of these will be preserved; and yet, 
how largea portion of the history of the little 
republic, general and individual, would not 
those records serve to illustrate. 

The old Court House, then, has had its day; 
it‘has felt the ex talionis, for in its time it su- 


perceded another building dedicated to the| 


same uses—no, I am wrong in saying anoth- 
er building, it was only a part of one, the third 
story of William Irwin’s house, on the East- 
ern corner of the Diamond, in coming from 
the Monongahela. 
exclusively appropriated to the administra- 
tion of justice; it was also the village theatre 
where Punch and Judy, and the Babes in the 
woods were exhibited to an admiring audi- 
ence—where feats on the tight rope and slack 
wire were performed, and where, wonderful 
to tell, the performer spouted flames from his 
fiery mouth! This building, too, has been 
torn down, not being considered good enough 
to keep company with the magnificent row 
which now occupies the whole space down to 
Fourth street. 

If our public buildings in those days were 
humble, it does not follow, that those who of- 
ficiated, or appeared in them, bore the same 
proportion to the intellects of the distinguish- 
ed men of the present day, as the ancient 
structure to the modern. ‘I, who hitherto,” 
said the eloquent Bridane, “have only preach- 
ed in houses covered with thatch!’’—no, the 
mind elevated by genius, creates its own tem- 
ple wherever it sheds its brilliance. And 
there were minds which shone in that humble 
gatret. which could create around thema pal- 
ace of Alladdin. I could name one, whose 
reach and sublimity of thought, electric eye, 
and fascinating voice, could never be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed his powers.— 
Slow and tremulous when he began, he soon 
rushed on his course, traversing heaven, earth, 
and sea— 

per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusqne maris, cetumque profun- 
dum. 

That voice has long ceased to be heard on 
earth, but its owner has not passed away 
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without leaving proofs of genius, which bear 


the stamp of immortality. 

The bench and the bar, at that early period, 
although few in number, were mighty in point 
of ability. It was a great thing then, to bea 
member of a learned profession; no one ever 
thought of spoiling a good blacksmith, or wea- 
ver, by putting him in a situation where na- 
ture never intended he should be placed, and 
where all the polishing on earth could never 
make him shine. Education, then, was more 
thorough and complete, notwithstanding the 
lower degree in the scale of the whole com- 
munity in general intelligence. ‘There was 2 
dignity and veneration thrown around profes- 
sional men, and more especially when invest- 
ed with the judicial ermine, which has disap- 
peared before the march of republican equali- 
ty. Some part of this might be considered the 
remains of those habits acquired under the 
monarchy to which we had been subject.— 
When our Judges of Nisi Prius and Oyer and 
Terminer came once a year on their circuit, 
they were received with no little show and 
parade. Asis still the custom in England, 


Nor was this attic region | the venerable sages of the law were met by 


principal gentry and lawyers, marshalled by 
the High Sheriff, not in coaches, for we had 
none, but on horseback, for that was then the 
only mode of travelling. On the bench, our 
Judges did not wear gowns or pnt on enor- 
mous wigs, or lay the latter aside in pronoun- 
cing sentence in a capital case, inorder to sub- 
stitute a small black cap. I have been in- 
formed, however, the Justices, McKean and 
Brian, at the first Court of Oyer and Termi- 
ner held in Pittsburgh, satin scarlet robes! 
But compared to the plain manners of our 
present citizen Judges, there was no little 
pride, pomp, and circumstance attending their 
movements. ‘heir Honors were carefully 
rigged out in suits of black, and cocked hats; 
they went to and returned from court, prece- 
ded by the High Sheriff, bearing a long white 
wand hefore them; and what had a still more 
imposing effect on the boys and populace, 
something of a martial character was impart- 
ed to their procession, by its being preceded 
by the rattling ofadrum! Dennis Loughy, 
the blind poet, generally officiated on these 
occasions, at a respectable distance before the 
dignitaries, beating his unvarying rr—ran—rr 
—ran---tan—decked in an old uniform coat, 
the red lapels taken off, and barefooted, not so 
much for the want of means to purchase a pair 
of shoes, as for the convenience of feeling his 
way with his toes! It must be here noted 
that Dennis could find his way without as- 
sistance through all the streets and alleys of 
the town; Lhave seen him, when groping to 
find a corner, indignantly reject the intimation 





of some compassionate passenger, “A little 


— 
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farther on Dennis,”’’---"*] thank you—I_ thank ! rights of the weak; or, as we may express it, 
you—I know my way’”’—he would reply, in | of those who, in respect of the power of the 
his half guttural and half nasal twang. | state, are in the minority. 1s there not some 
Nor did even this parade, which would ap- | danger in our republic, that the majority, for 
pear so ridiculous now, come up to the expec- | the time being, by having Judges who tremble 
tation of every one. Irememberan argument | before it, may render therights of the weaker 
1 had on the subject when a boy, with Simon | party, insecure? If one man can be unjustly 
Small, provoked on my part principally for | dealt with, and the injustice can be safely ex- 
the purpose of having a specimen of his bulls | cused on the ground of party, where will be 
and blunders, and genuine mellifiuous Milesi-' the limit to the feeling of insecurity? There 
anbrogue. *+Arrah, now be asy width you— | seems to be a growing disposition in this coun- 
anhavn’t I seen Lord Avenmore and Lord— | try, to sustain the idea that whatever the ma- 
divil take his name, I forget it, come into de | jority may do, ts right, no matter now unjust 
swate little ceety Leembrick, the High Sher- | or oppressive in itself. The maxim in Eng- 
itf after dem, lading de way, with his soord by | land, is, that the King can do no wrong, but 
his side, and his goolde boots and spurs on, ; his ministers are responsible; with us, the 
in der khoaches, an livery,an footman, ridin | ministers are justified, because they have obey- 
some on horseback, and some behind; an whin | ed the commands of their superiors, the domi- 
dey went thro de strate, every dog came outh | nant party, which is always rightin theory, 
wid de rest o’ de childer an weemen to Inck | whatever it may be in practice. Whenever 
ad dem. An whin dere Lordships tuck dere | this pernicious doctrine shall predominate in 
sates onde binch, wid dere gowns an big wigs | practice, when the security of life, liberty, 
on dere heads, as curled an white as a new | and property shall cease to be guaranteed by 
washed shape, hanging over dere shoulders | laws, administered without regard to extrane- 
down on dere breasts; dere now was some- | ous influence, then our domestic government 
thing like for ye. Idon’tmane to dispise yir will become a curse instead of a blessing. I 
Judges nither—dere well enough for de khun- | hope the day is yet far distant when such a 
thry—be de holy pokher, if they would set up | fear can be well grounded; but every friend of 
for Judges in de ould khunthry, dey would be | true freedom ought to look to itintime. Our 
clapt into de stocks for dere pains.” \ liberties will not be forced from us—they 
Tam no admirer of pomp and parade but will slide away from us imperceptibly. The 
like to see every object in its true character, | tree will not be laid low by the tempest—it 
which cannot he the case under the disguises | will be destroyed by the worm of curruption 
of forms and ceremonies. It has been the na- | at the root. 
tural tendency of our democratic institutions | = 
to do away these artificialeontrivances. They, THE LAST OF THE TEMPLARS. 
may have their effect on the minds of the ig- The residue of the Templars, observes Ad- 
norant; butas society advances in knowledge, | dison, in his history of the Knights Templars, 
they will be no longer tolerated. Thatsoma-| retired into the large ‘Tower of the Temple, 
ny of them are still retained in England, is not | called the Tower of the Master,” which they 
so surprising, when we consider the force of | defended with desperate energy. The brav- 
habit, unbroken by any great revolution, and | est of the Mamelukes were driven back in re- 
when the most influential portion of the com- | peated assaults, and the little fortress was 
munity is sodeeply interested inthe preserva- | every, where surrounded with heaps of the 
tion of ancient customs and manners. The| slain. The Sultan, at last, despairing of tak- 
ministers of justice may be more venerated | ing the place by assault, ordered it to be un- 
than Justice itself; and yet, it is also possible, | dermined. As the workmen advanced, they 
that those ministers may come to be’regarded | propped the foundation with beams of wood, 
with solittle respect, as todetract fromthe ven-| and when the excavation was completed, 
eration which the people, hitherto, have been | these wooden supporters were consumed by 
accustomed to regard the laws, on which eve- | fire; the huge tower then fell with a tremen- 
ry one relies for security in his pursuit of hap- | dous crash, and buried the brave Templars in 
piness. Onc of the greatends of the law, and | its ruins. ‘The Sultan set tire to the town in 
the administration of justice, is to protect the | four places, and the last strong hold of the 
weak from the strong; in other words—from | Christian power in Palestine was speedily re- 
those who have power in their hands, no mat- | duced toa smoking solitude. A few years 
ter whence that power may be derived. Ina) back the ruins of the Christian city of Acre, 
monarchy, an independent Judiciary has been | were worthy,the attention of thecurious. You 
regarded as a great safeguard to the subject, | mightstill trace the remains of several church- 
from the power of the monarch; but even in| es, and the quarter occupied by the Knights 
England, the Judiciary is too apt to take sides | Templars continues to presentmanyinteresting 
with the crown—and thus disregarding the! memoriais of that proud and powerful order. 
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For the Literary Casket. 
A WISH. 
Oh! for some magic power, by which to read 
The tho’ts of those we love, and whose return 
We value most; the power to scan the deep 
Recesses of the inmost soul, and look 


Upon the thoughts, close treasured there ; | ae ; 
honor of the British crown, by prosecuting a 
/ war, commenced in audacious tyranny, and 


which oft 

So closely kept, so vagne, so undefined, 

The heart that fosters them scarce compre- 
hends; 

Oh! ’twould be sweet to find our image there, 


Wrapt up within the golden cords which bind | ' 
|treacherously prostrate the American stand- 


The objects of affection to the heart: 

And yet, if we should find it held one doubt, 
As to our truth or worth, ’twould be a drop 
Of poison in the chalice of delight, 
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| at the expense of the ignorant victims of her 


cupidity; not to force the innocent ‘Celesti- 


| als’? to receive the elements of their own de- 
| struction, as the Trojans did the wooden 
| horse, whose bowels brought them death.— 


Oh! no, not at all! but to civilize the barbar- 
ous inhabitants, and to preserve the untainted 


carried on against the plainest dictates of hn- 
manity. Again, this Moloch, or self-styled 
‘Mistress of the seas,’ makes desperate ef- 
forts at supreme dominion, when she would 


ard, and insult the liberty of American sea- 


‘men, by subjecting them to the degrad- 


ing usnrpation of the Right of Search, as if 


‘To dash its sweetness, and would givea pang; | they were outlawed knaves, or fugitives from 


Would make us wish for ignorance again 

Of all it held. And oh! how much we feel 

Of deep anxiety, and mental pain, 

To have our motives, all misunderstood ; 

And our best actions, judged of wrongfully; | 

To meet distrust, and doubt, where we had | 
hoped 

For kindness, love, and friendship with their 
smiles; 

Then, do we wish that others had the power | 

Tosearch the chambers of our own full breasts, | 

And read our honest feelings rightly there. 

Sido. Be 


For the Literary Casket. 
HONOR. 


The misunderstanding and misapplication 
of simple terms, like the prostitution of just 
laws, the perversion of correct sentiments, and 
the formal professions of true religion, has of- 
ten been the source of discord, injustice and 
crime, especially among those whose imagin- 
ary refinement, and consequent arrogance, | 
gives to the antiquated but depraving customs | 
of society, the importance and sanctity-of na-| 
tional law. No term has been more pervert- | 
ed, nor has more disastrous consequences en- | 
sued trom the mistaken apprehensions of men | 
regarding it, than Honor, whether viewed ina 
social or individua: capacity. We may, there- 
fore, consider some of the instances in which 
this great propeiling power is shamefully mis- 
applied, without elaborating any specific de- 
finition of the term. Nations like individuals, 
alias gentlemen, have their codes of honor. | 
Our transatlantic maternal relative, England, | 





justice; and that too, under the flimsy pretext, 
that her honor is pledged toemploy every pos- 
sible means, for the suppression of traffic in 
slaves. While with characteristic philan- 


| thropy, the cries of enslaved and suffering mil- 


lions, from her proud metropolis, throughout 
her kingdoms and her provinces, ascend like 
Abel’s blood, to heaven for righteous retribu- 
tion. Is there honor, or even honesty in this? 


_ But let us turn, as might be supposed, to the 


exalted patriotism, and unsullied honor of our 
own, so called, ‘*free happy land,’ and ascer- 
tain how this precious consistency will rate 
with us. View the arrest and imprisonment 
of a dastardly sycophant of regal power, 


whose gasconade had well nigh involved two 
| of the greatest nations of the earth, and thro’ 


them, perhaps the civilized world, in a tedious 
and bloody war, with all its horrible con- 
comitants; as if the execution of this ignorant 
but presumptuous wretch, would restore the 
tarnished honor of our country, or atone for 
the destruction of the lives and property of 
American citizens. While England, the ac- 
knowledged perpetrator and aggressor, in the 
pride of power ‘and pomp of circumstance,”’ 
unfurls with impunity the royal lion, proud 
symbol of her glory, whose back, if we may 
use the metaphor, is burdened with the groans 
of enslaved nations, and whose fangs are reek- 
ing with the gore of slaughtered millions.— 
Thus do our honorable statesmen legitimatise 
oppression, not alone by the sacrifice of hon- 
or, but of justice and of independence, neither 
requiring security against future insult, nor 
indemnity for injuries sustained. 

Again, view the amateur patriots who infest 


whose affectionate authority our rebellious fa- | our halls of legislation, immolate, not only 
thers of the revolution most andaciously re- | their own high dignity, but the holiest princi- 
pudiated, while yet juniors in the experience | ples and feelings of a freeman, upon the crim- 
of unnatural oppression, has recently carried | son altarof party spirit; debasing their truly 
warfare, destruction, and death, into the em- | powerful intellects, by their selfish duplicity, 
pire of the unoffending Chinese. Not to fos-| prating boisterousty of warfare, of devotion to 
ter her own commerce, and fill her own coffers | their country, the preservation of our Liberty, 
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andthe honor of our flag. When the degra- 


dation of captive American citizens in Mexi- | 


co, by one of the basest tyrants that ever 
heaven gave to scourge the earth, is publish- 
ing to the world, the shame and the dishonor 
of our government, which notwithstanding its 
boasted “Virtue, Liberty and Independence,” 
will not protect its citizens in the exercise of 


their “inalienable rights,” sufficient to alien- | 
ate the affections, and relax forever their con- | 


fidence, in those whocan with manitest indif- 
ference, discuss measures of local interest and 
personal aggrandisement. While their sov- 


ereign masters, (Heaven save the mark,) are | 


languishing beneath the tortures of a savage 


despot; when without doubt, the tocsin of | 


alarm would have been sounded throughout 


the length and breadth of the land, had Eng- | 


land been the perpetrator of such cruelty. And 
yet they are all, honorable men! 


principles, that should regulate the intercourse 
of individuals and nations. The sacred pledge 
our conscript fathers gave to support the de- 
claration of theirindependence. In the name 


of Liberty, Caesar grasped the sceptre of des- | 
potism, and left Rome but the shadow of her 
In the name of Liberty, Bon- | 


former glory. 
aparte usurped the freedom which he fought 
to purchase, and left France but the shattered 
habitation, of anarchy and infidelity. Soin 


the name of Honor, do unprincipled and de- | 
signing men, descend tothe most despicable 
meanness, and commit the most atrocious | 


crimes. Behind this subterfuge, they shelter 


them from the obloquy their actions merit, | 
and from the just rebuke of virtuous indigna- | 


tion. 
It is this spurious honor, which influences 


the gentleman of refined sensibility, to con- | 
strue the innocent expression of a friend in 
general conversation, into a base insinuation | 


against his character. ‘T'o repair the suppos- 
ed injury his reputation has sustained, he sum- 
mons the strut of courage usually retained for 
such special occasions, and burning with re- 
sentment, at the instigation of insulted digni- 
ty, he challenges perhaps his best earthly 
friend to mortal combat, that he may either 
deface his Creator’s image, or have the honor 
of being murdered. Infatuated mortal! as if 
acquiescence in the vicious customs and con- 
servative rules that often regulate society, 
would prepare him for his advent to eternity, 
or assuage the pangs ofa guilty conscience, 
till death shou!d release him from his horri- 
ble bondage. In instances like this, we 
would agree with theimmortal Fallstaff, that 
«Discretion is the better part of valor.” Hon- 
or will not bind a broken limb, or heal a wound, 
for it hath no skill in surgery. 

Itis this principle of artificial honor, which 


Away with. 
such gross perversion of one of the noblest | 
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has deluged the world with tears and blood, 

almost since the organization of civil govern- 
j;ment. {tis this false sense of honor, which 
impels a man to discharge the honorable ob- 
ligations contracted at the gaming table, 
while he repudiates the honest claims of the 
industrions mechanic, who has toiled perhaps, 
to furnish his honorable deluder, the attire 
which gave him admission to the company of 
such honorableassociates. But why pursue 
the sickening investigation further? it isa 
more pleasing task to be less ingenious, and 
delineate the virtuous features of the human 
character, rather than to candidly exhibit, 
even in their weakest colors, the bias and the 
errors of mankind. If there be one. moral 
standard round which the whole human fami- 
ly may rally, withoutany sacrifice of princi- 
ple whatever; it there be one bond of union 
which may embrace all mankind, in one af- 
fectionate fraternity, it is Honor. The fana- 
tic in his warmest zeal, and the skeptic in his 
wildest philosophy; the sectarian, wrapped 
in the robe of bigotry, and the politician, im- 
mersed in the interests of his party; the learn- 
edin the pride of their wisdom, and the illit- 
erate inthe superstition of their ignorance. 
The poor may make their poverty no barrier, 
nor the affluent their independence an excuse; 
but casting all their various and conflicting 
_ prejudices into the capacious crucible of earth- 


| ly happiness, bring forth Honor as a univer- 
_ Sal standard of integrity, and bind society to- 
gether with the strong ligaments of immuta- 
ble Truth. As the Supreme Ruler of crea- 
tion estimates his Word above all his works, 
so let men make the inviolable preservation 
_of their honor, an indispensable desideratum. 
Thus harmonizing the discordant elements of 
public opinion, and making the jarring inter- 
ests and passions of society, subservient to 
the general welfare, as ‘*He makes even the 
wrath of man to praise him.’ And if ever 
there was a time, when some such stand- 
ard of moral obligation should be generally 
recognised, it is now. When virtue, patrio- 
_tism, and piety are bleeding at every pore; 
| when honor appears, generally speaking, to 
| have no great sharein the motives which 
actuate governments and men; when a savage 
breast has pity for a foe; when mental confi- 
| dence has been supplanted by mutual dis- 
| trust, and generous emulation by envious ri- 
_valry; when Heaven, itself, appears to have 
| abandoned a corrupt world, to the evil ima- 
| ginations of theirown wayward hearts. But 
| we may console ourselves with the flattering 
| hope, that “all things will work together for 
| good.” That in this revolutionary age, the 
human character will be regenerated, and dif- 
fuse its benign influences throughout the men- 
tal and moral world; that all will recognize 
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those divine attributes of ‘Truth, of Justice, 
and of Honor, to which the human heart, how- 
ever opposite the prejudice of education, will 
always bow in reverence, nor feel servility in 
acknowledging their sway; and that all will 
realize the propriety of the old and oft quoted 
sentiment, but no less true, that 


‘‘Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies ” 
ViNnco. 
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For the Literary Casket. 
LINES 
On the death of Miss Mary Lowry. 


BY MENTOR. 


Mary! thou hast bid adieu, 

To the joys on earth which grew; 
Thou art gone to realms above, 

There to sing redeeming love. 
Tho’ we all thy loss lament. 

With this thought we are content, 
That, what e’er our sorrows be, 

All is happiness with thee. 


We, before God called thee hence, 
Loved thy artless innocence; 
For our youthful meetings were 
Always blest if thou wert there. 
Now, when this we think upon, 
And remember thou art gone; 
That to dwell in thine abode. 
We resolve to live for God. 


Not again thy cheerful voice, 

Will on earth our hearts rejoice; 
When in company we meet, 

Thou wilt not be there to greet, 
For, thy voice, in death is hush’d, 

And, the glow of health that flush’d 
*On thy cheek, is in the grave 

And thy soul with God who gave. 


But should we, as others mourn, 
When from has just becn torn, 
One, who unprepared to jo, 
God has doomed to endless wo? 
Nay, to Him our hearts we raise, 
In delightful songs of praise, 
That His mercy did thee find, 
And relieve thy burdend’d mind. 


Rest thee then—for to the dead, 
Who in God have died, a bed 

““Softas downy pillows are,” 
Seemeth the cold sepulchre. 

Freed from all the woes of life, 
Freed from worldly care and strife, 

Thy bless’d spirit sweetly sings 
Praises to the King of Kings. 
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And when time with us is past, 

When with much lov’d friends, tlie last 
Long adieu is given, we 

From earth’s pains and sorrow’s free, 

| Shall with thee again unite, 

In the realing of endless light; 

There with angel bands to join, 

In eternal songs divine. 


THE HOME OF THE POOR. 

There is much truth as wellas deep feeling 
inthe following paragraph which we extract 
from Dicken’s *Old Curiosity Shop.” 

“Oh! if those who rule the destinies of na- 
| tions would but remember this—if they would 
i butthink how hard itis for the very poor to 
| have engendered in their hearts that love of 
| home from which all domestic virtue springs, 
i when they Jive in dense and squalid masses, 
| where sccial decency is lost, or rather, never 
! found—if they would but turn aside from the 
wide thoroughfares and great houses, and 
strive to improve the wretched dwellings in 
by-ways where only poverty may walk—ma- 
ny low roofs would point more truly to the 
sky than the loftiest steeple that now rears 
proudly up from the midstof guilt, and crime, 
| and horrid disease, to mock them by its con- 

trary. In hollow-voices from the Workhouse, 
Hospital and Jail, this truth is preached from 
day to day, and has been proclaimed for years. 
It is no light matter—no outcry from the 
working vulgar—no mere question of the peo- 
| ple s health and comforts that may be whist- 

leddown on Wednesday nights In love of 
home, the love of country has its rise, and 
where are truer patriots, or the best in time of 
need—those who venerate the land, owning 
its wood, and streams, and earth, and all they 
produce, or those who love their country, 


boasting not a foot of ground in al] its wide 
domain?” 














ON THE USE OF REPUTATION. 

Francis Accultus d’Areggo, a celebrated 
lawyer of the 15th century, with the assist- 
ance of his servant, purloined several pieces 
of meat from a neighboring butcher’s shop — 
Two of his scholars, of doubtful character, 
were put in prison as authors of the theft — 
Accultus in vain accused himself—it was 
thought he did so to rescue the young men. 
When the affair was blown over, and the stu- 
dents set at liberty by paying a certain sum, 
Accultus brought plain proofs that he had 
been the thief. On being asked why he com- 
mitted an action so unlike himself, and of 
which no one could have suspected him, he 
replied that, he did it to set ina strong light 
the advantages of a good and well establish- 
ed character. 
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PITTSBURGH, JULY, 1842. 











SALUTATORY. 

To the friends of the Casket-—GreeTInc. 

We had intended discoursing with you at 
Jength, in regard to the “Casket,” and its 
prospects; but in orderto make room for oth- 
er, and more interesting matter, we are obliged 
to forego this pleasure, and must content our- 
selves with presenting to your consideration 
some facts, which may not have enlisted your 
attention before. And in doing so, we doubt 
not, you will afford us what we ask, ‘an ap- 
peal from Caesar to the Roman people,” and al- 
low us to call on youto ‘‘/end us your ears.” 

It is an incontrovertible truth, that Pitts- 
burgh does not contain one solitary paper, de- 
voted exclusively to literary objects. It is 
equally true, also, that efforts have time and 
again been made to establish one, without suc- 
cess, in consequence of the insufficient sup- 
port and encouragement received from the 
community; and, that our ciiizens have to de- 
pend almost entirely on eastern prints for the 
gratification of any taste they may have for 
Literature? And when we take into consid- 
eration the high moral, intellectual, and soci- 
al elevation, our city possesses in every part 
of the union, these circumstances, to say the 
least of them, speak disparagingly of our in- 
telligence, and evince a want of independence 
on the part of those, whose duty it should be, 
In 
other matters, we are independent, to a sel- 
fishness. We ask no higher recommenda- 
tion for any kind of mechanical productions, 
than, that they were manufactured in our 
neighborhood. Yet,in a Literary, and more 
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trude even upon unwilling minds. Well, in 
order that this, 

“ Our foul reproach,” 
nay be removed from the well-deserved rep- 
utation of ovr city in other respects, the “Cas- 
KET” has been commenced. What may he 
its fate, time alone can tell; and whether it 
will be conducted with ability enough to jus- 
tify the expectations of those liberal minded 
persons who have extended to us the hand of 
confidence, and the word of approbation, must 
be left to the same decision, What we can 
do, is exhibited to you in this number—what 
we will do, depends on the encouragement 
mneted out to us, hereafter. 
And, lest some should minconstrue our ob- 
jects, we will state, that we have no pecunia- 
ty motives whatever, in making this attempt 
to establish a literary periodical in our midst. 
We design conducting it for the sole purpose 
of our own improvement; as well as the im- 
provement of those who desire to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. 

In conclusion, we would ask, if the city of 
Pittsburgh, comprising a population amount- 
ing in round numbers to 50,000, will not sus- 
tain a periodical, devoted to Literary and Sci- 
entific subjects, requiring only six hundred 
subscribers to give ita permanent existence? 
We ask, nay, we demand! in the name, and 
for the reputation of our boasted city, that the 
“Casket” be liberally supported: for if it is 
to suffer the fate of those of asimilarcharacter, 
which have preceded it, when the number of 
subscribers required to sustain it is so small, 
no individual need ever again attempt the es- 
tablishing of a literary periodical in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Give us, friends and fellow citizens, your 
encouragement for one year at least, and, if at 








elevated point of view, however unpleasant, 


who best regard the intellectual improvement 
of our citizens, we are perfect mendicants; 
notwithstanding there is as much, and _per- 
haps more real, and substantial intelligence 
among the inhabitants of our smoky city, 
than there is in any other city, containing the 
same quantum of population inthe world. 


' the concinsion of that time, we have not ful- 
and humiliating the reflection nay be, to those | 


filled faithfully and reputably, all that we 
promised in the outset, you will then be at 
liberty to discontinue your patronage. 





We desire it to be noticed by our friends, 
that each page of the “Casket,” contains as 
much, if not more reading matter, than is to be 
found ina page of almost any of our Bastern 





Thessere reflections that must an2 wi)! in- 
os 
Pa 


Mazazinas; and the seeming disparity which 
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We oweadebt of gratitude to those who 
compared with Eastern Magazines, is occa- | have so generously contributed their time and 
sioned by the smallness of its margin. This | attention to procure us new subscribers,— 
deficiency in appearance, however, we hope | There are many, however, who have not re- 
soon to remedy. We have every prospect of | turned their lists; and as it is essential to have 
extending our subscription list, some two or | them as soon after the first number is issued 
three hundred; and when this is done, we will | as possible, we trust they will loose no time 


| 


be justified in the increased expenditure of pro- | in sending them in. An early compliance 
curing paper sufficiently large, and of a finer | with this request, will confer an additional 
quality. And while we intend, as far as our obligation on us, 
abilities will permit, to fulfill, faithfully and BO OOS ATTA BPH 
oremmcctrint : : T ligt y The following extract taken from a Maga- 
honorably, all that we promised inthe Pros-| . ‘shed ; i ; 
tus, we trust that those who feel disposed |” eee peepelregpd saan aqrenormn:soomy 
ect 3 trus : see - ; 
P ee PTE: cae deserving of notice. ‘That the bodies of these 
to take an interest in ourenterprise, wil exert | : 
at | unfortunate sufferers would be permitted to 
themselves to procure us additional strength 


the “Casket” presents in point of size, when 





5. AS = | remain ina frozen state for years, without 
and support. We will then, enlarge and im- | 


undergoing any external change, is a fact, 
prove the external appearance of our sheet; ‘ , * 
4 thie thelike of which, we never before heard. 
secure additional strength for the editorial de- 


: “In the spring of the year 1824,a whaling 
partment; and be enabled to present to the | yo.c¢] sailed from the port of London upon a 
public a Magazine, at once new, novel, and 


voyage to the Polar seas. Nothing material 
striking. Shall these, our much-desired ex- | is said to have occurred until the arrival in 


pectations be realized? Let the immediate | those solitary regions, when it becomes the 
a ae a a a eel | duty of the crew to keep a perpetual look out 
ee yi plea Arya meer. | upon the horizon in search of fish; while thus 
‘ a: thie bate enmameies | occupied it was fancied by one of the seamen 
ES S. : 

oO a orp ye Ao ate wiles | thata sail was discernable as far to the north. 
haieesmanaares gieny city, Wii pel | Ward as the eye could reach, and as the course 
ceive that his request has been attended to. of the whales was towards the supposed ves- 
sel, a mast became gradually distinguishable 
Suppose we are so lost to all sense of decency | amidst the mountains of ice which appeared 
“ah ‘ ~ | inthat quarter to bound the sea. 1t was now 

and propriety, as to give publicity to his scur- | 


4 
silous communication? 





Does the fellow who signs himself **Zeno,”’ 


}summer, and the afiernoon unusually calm, 
whilst the whaler gradually neared the object 
We would inform “Orpueus,” that whacie- | in view; the supposition being that it wis a 
2 " , saidad : : vn il : 
ver estimation he may place upon his powers | — engaged In it on the blubber In 
: . - a bay, which weuld open to view oO - 
of detection, in this instance, at least, he hos | yo! pre ee a, a ee 
' we . | proaching nearer to the ice. Upon arriving, 
“‘waked up the wrong passenger. | however, upon the spot, it Ceeame clear that 
“Cranence Cuiptwoop,” begs of us to | the vessei wasa wreck, imbedded in the ice, 
“help him out of a scrape;’? and in order t |and could only be approached by a boat 
aaa ; 

: Ue? > shaving been low “Ap.aln 
this, requesis the publication of some five ver | This having been lowered, the cap.ain and 
dedicated to Miss *#**** ; several seamen landed upon the ice, and ap- 
ses dedicated to Miss » If Clarevee | proached to the vessel, which proved to bea 

desires not to get into another and worse 


brig. 
serape, that would reflect on his poetical ge The sails were furled, very little appeared 
niu; or, if he desires tocontinue in the a: 


upon the deck, and all the arrangements were 
those ofa vessel Jaid up for a long period of 

. hose “red lina.” 1¢stafertcne lcs ’ Au 
— of t Loge nr d lips,” and thot “glorious itime. Descending to the eahin the first ob- 
face” of which he speaks, he certainly will | ject which was seen was a large New Found- 
not recommend the pubtication of his verses, | !and dog, coiled upona mat, and apparently 


a ’ . + J C H . th . & ’ b aaa 
“Miss Lecy Paice,” and “Nemo,” will | aslec p. Upon touching the animal, it was 


, | found to be dead, and the body frozen to the 
appear In our next. | hardness ofa stone. Entering the cabin was 
Will Miss S. B. Robinson, of Purlington, | next seen a young lady seated et a table, her 
Iowa, please continue her poetical favors? eyes cpen, and gazing with mild and stead- 
*,* We hope the Correspondents of the | fast expression upon the new comers to that 
Messenger wili continue their contributions. | solitary spot. 
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signed and religious attitude had been frozen 
to death. Besides her was a young man, 
who, it appeared, was the brother of the young 
lady. and commander of the brig. He too 
was dead, butsitting at the table, and before 
him lay a sheet of paper upon which he had 
written the following words: “Our cook has 
endeavured, since yesterday morning, to strike 
a light, but in vain; all is over.” At the oth- 
er side of the cabin stood the cook, with a 
flint and steel in his hand, frozen to a statue, 
in the vain endeavor to procure that fire 
which alone could save himself and his com- 
panions from the cold arms of death. 

The superstitious terrors of the seamen now 
hurried the captain away froin the wreck, the 
log book alone being brought away, and from 
this it appeared that the ill-fated vessel was a 
brig which had belonged to the port of Lon- 
don, and had sailed for the Arctic regions more 
than fourteen years before!” 





EXTRACTS 
From an Oration delivered by Edwin Forrest, 
in New York, on the 4th July, 1838. 
Fe,tow-Citizens, 

We are met this day to celebrate the 
most august event which ever constituted an 
epoch in the political annals of mankind.— 
The ordinary occasions of public festivals and 
rejoicings lie at an infinite depth below that 
which convenes us here. We meet, not in 
honor of a victory achieved on the crimson 
field of war; not to triumph in the acquisition 
of rapine; nor to commemorate the accom- 
plishment ofa vain revolution, which but sub- 
stituted one dynasty of tyrants for another.— 
No glittering display of military pomp and 
pride, no empty pageant of regal grandeur, 
allures us hither. We come, not toa dazzle our 
eyes with the lustre of a diadem, placed, with 
all its attributes of tremendous power, on the 
head of a being as weak, as blind, as mortal 
as ourselves. We come, not to celebrate the 
birthday ofa despot, but the birthday of a na- 
tion; not to bow down in senseless homage be- 
fore a throne founded on the prostrate rights 
of man; but to stand up erect, in the consci- 
ous dignity of equal freedom, and join our voi- 
ces in the loud acclaim, now swelling from 
the grateful hearts of fifteen millions of fellow 
men, in deep acknowledgement for the glori- 
ous charter of liberty our fathers this day pro- 
claimed to the world. 

How simple, how sublime, is the occasion 
of our meeting! This vast assemblage is 
drawn together to solemnize the anniversary 
of an event which appeals, not to our senses 
nor to their passions, but to their reason; to 
triumph ata victory, not of might, but of right; 
to rejoice in the establishment, not of physi- 


She was a corpse, and in that apparent re- 
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cal dominion, but of an abstract proposition. 
We are met to celebrate the declaration of the 
great principle of human freedom—that ines- 
timable principle which asserts the political 
equality of mankind. Weare met in honor 
of the promulgation of that charter, by which 
we are recognized as joint sovereigns of an 
empire of freemen; holding our sovereignty by 
a right indeed divine—by the immutable, 
eternal, irresistible right of self-evident truth. 
We are met, fellow-citizens, to commemorate 
the laying of the corner stone of democratic 
liberty. 

‘Tiree score years and two have now elaps- 
ed since our fathers ventured on the grand ex- 
periment of freedom. The nations of the 
earth heard with wonder the startling novelty 
of the principle they asserted, and watched 
the progress of their enterprise with doubt and 
apprehension. The heart of the political phi- 
lanthropist throbbed with anxiety. for the re- 
sult; the down-trodden victims of oppression 
scarce dared to lift theireyes in hope ofa suc- 
cessful termination, while they knew that 
failure would more strongly rivet their chains: 
and the despots of the old world, from their 
‘bad eminences,” gloomily looked on, aghast 
with rage and terror, and felt that a blow had 
heen struck which loosened the foundation of 
their thrones. 

* * * * * * * 

What bounds ean the vision of the human 
mind desery to the spread of American great- 
ness, if we but firmly adhere to those first 
principles of government which have already 
enabled us, in the infancy of national exist- 
ence, to vie with the proudest of the century- 
nurtured states of Europe? The old world is 
cankered with the diseases of political senili- 
ty, and cramped by the long-worn fetters of 
tyrannons habit. But the empire of the west 
is in the bloom and freshness of being. Its 
heart is unseered by the prejudices of *«damn- 
ed custom;”’ its intellect unclouded by the so- 
phisms of ages. From its borders, kissed by 
the waves of the Atlantic, to 

“The continuoes woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashing . 

from the inland oceans of the north, to the 
sparkling surface of the tropical sea, rippled 
by breezes laden with the perfumes of eter- 
nal summer, our vast theatre of national 
achievement extends. Whatacourse is here 
for the grand race of democratic liberty!— 
Within these limits a hundred millions of fel- 
low beings may find ample room, and verge 
enough to spread themselves and grow up to 
their natural eminence. Witha salubrious 
clime to invigorate them with health and a 
generous soil to nourish them with food; with 
the press-—that grand embalmer not of the 
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worthless integuments of mortality, but of the 


offsprings of immortal mind—to diffuse its vi- 
vifying and ennobling influences over them; 
with those admirable results of inventive ge- 
nius to knit them together, by which space is 
deprived of its power to bar the progress of 
improvement and dis-ipate the current of so- 
cial amity; with a political faith which ac- 
knowledges, as its fundamental maxim, the 
golden rule of christian ethics, “do unty oth- 
ers, as you would have them do unto you;” 
with these means, and the constantly increas- 
ing dignity of character which results froin 
independence, what bounds can be set to the 
growth of American greatness? hundred 
millions of happy people! A hundred 
lions of co-sovereigns, recognizing'no law, but 
the recorded will of a majority; no end of law, 


but mutual and equal good; no superior, but 
God alone! 











For the Literary Casket. 
TO A FRIEND. 


R. 
Thongh years have gone since last we met, 
It has not taught my heart 
Forgetfulness, or less of love, 
Because thus doomed to part. 
At midnight’s moonlit hour, when all 
In ¢weet tranquility 
Is wrapt, I love to wander forth 
And think of heaven and thee. 


BY MISS S. ROBINSON. 


For thou to me art dearer far, 
Than all the world beside; 

Thy image is abeacon star, 
My every thought to guide. 

It is enchained within this heart,— 
Where e’er [ go or be, 

My sole companion is the thought— 
One constant thought of thee. 


1 cannot yield up all that hope 
1 nursed for years that’s gone, 
The changeless love, and that deep trust, 
I give to thee alone. 
In tearsI turn tohappy days, 
When I from care was free, 
The joy, and Christian fellowship, 
So often shared with thee. 


But we are parted—naught can fill 
The vacuum that 1 feel, 

Or wake my heart to cheerfulness, 
Or my lone sorrow heal. 

The world is heartless, false and cold, 
And gives no sympathy, 

Then let me soar afar, and hold 
Companionship with thee. 
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For thou art all that I have loved; 
And thou hast heard my vow, 

And I have lived for thee alone, 
To be unhappy now. 

Oh! wonder not, [love thee still, 
Nor chide ny misery, 

Through every woe, and changing ill, 
This heart will cling to thee. 


While through each long, and lonesome day, 
I’m silent, and forlorn, 

The hope is fled that cheered my way, 
“And Lam left to mourn.” : 














mil- | 


But when the hush cf eve is come, 
And worldly cares should flee, 

When Christians gather round the throne, 
Tuere I remember THEE. 





A LOVE SCENE. 

We extract from the late Miss Landon’s 
novel, entitled **Lady Anne Grenard,” Mr. 
Glentworth’s declaration to Isabella—one of 
the freshest and most naif love scenes that 
could well be selected from the imaginative 
literature of the season, or indeed, of very ma- 





ny seasons past: 

‘Lady Anne is at home, but the young la- 
dies are out walking,’ was the answer of the 
page: but,in the drawing room he found Isa- 
bella alone. Languid and dispirited, she had 
declined accompanying her sister, and was 
employed in copying a drawing. It wasa 
sketch of Mr. Glentsworth’s, and he had been 
describing the scene the last evening that he 
spent in Welbeck street. He caught sight of 
her face—it was unusually pale, and there was 
a glitter on the long, dark lash,and adimness 
in the eye, as if tears had been recently shed. 
Not such was the countenance that turned 
and methis own. The dark eyes filled with 
light, a rich color mantled the cheek, and 
smiles surrounded the lip, whose welcome 

was at first inaudible. 

‘low we have missed you?’ exclaimed 
she. ‘Do you know that we have left the 
book that you were reading to us in the mid- 
dle—we could not bear to go on in your ab- 
sence.” She did not add that this was her 
own suggestion. 


“] have been much engaged,” replied Mr. 
Glentworth. 

“| hope your engagements are over now,” 
said she; “‘we have grown so accustomed to 
you, that we cannot get on without you.” 

“I fear,’ said he, hesitatingly, “I shall 
soon be obliged to goabroad.” He was start- 
led to see the effect of his own words in Isa- 
bella’s ashy paleness—she could not force a 
reply. But there isa timidity in genuine 





feeling, which brings with it an intuitive de- 
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sire of concealment, and she was soon able to | assured him that her patience would be little 
add, tried while listening to him. **Are you aware,” 
«‘You have been so kind to us all.” asked he, **why L have not been to see you 
At this moment Mr Glentworth’s eye fell | during the last fortnight?’ His companion 
on alittle pencilled sketch of himself. Inher | looked astonished. The factis,” continued 
joy at seeing the original, Isabeila had forgot | he, “Lady Anne fears that my visits here may 
ten the copy. Again a bright scarlet passed | prove detrimental to what she considers your 
over her face; and her companion, from that | best interests. I thought myself an old safe 
necessity of saying something which grigin- | friend; but as that cannot be explained to ev- 
ates more subjects of conversation than any | ety body, she fears that | may keep off other 
thing else. said, and more eligible lovers.”? Isabella tried to 
“J did not know you hadatalent for taking | speak but the words died in utterance. “In 
likenesses.” short, whether I shall be obliged to give up 
“I never tried before,” said Isabella, hesi-| visiting altogether, depends upon yourself. 
tatingly. As the husband of one of you, no exception 
“You ought to cultivate it,’ continued Mr. | could be taken. ‘Tell me truly, my dear, do 
Glentworth. Would you like to take some | you think thatI could make you happy as my 
lessons?” wife.’ Isabella’s eyes, that had hitherto 
“‘\No;”’ replied his companion, and then been fixed on Mr. Glentworth’s, in half won- 
hastily added, ‘I should have no interest, un- | der, half regret, were now cast down—again 
less the face were one I knew.” | a bright color mantled her cheek. 
Here, for the first time, the conversation, ‘Happy!’ murmured a voice so low as to 
languished; Isabella felt embarrassed, though | be almost inaudible. “Do you not make eve- 


she did not even surmise a cause, and Mr. | ry one near you happy!’ Could consent be 


Glentworth was thoughtful. given more graciously or more gracefully!— 
“Do you know,” said she, after a long 


Mr. Glentworth felt that he had sealed his 
pause, “I fear [ am ungrateful, for I feel quite | fate; he was dizzy, confused, and sought in 
sorry that we have known you. What shall vain tospeak. Mechanically he retained the 
we do when you go away? At least,’’ added hand that trembled in his own—but Isabella 
she, in a subdued tone, ‘we shall never forget needed no protestations—one word from his 
your kindness.” But the effort at forced com- | mouth had been enough, and she sat in silent, 
posure was too much for the young and un- | **measureless content.’? She was yet'too hap- 
practised girl—her voice became inaudible, , py to wonder at her own good fortune. 
and she burst into tears. | ‘Isabella,’” exclaimed he, starting up, I 
‘“‘My going is still uncertain,’ said Mr. will write to you this evening; I cannot speak 
Glentworth, trying to soothe her with the ut- all 1 could wish; read my letter carefully; 
most kindness. think before you decide. 1 shall send for the 
“Ah!”’ exclaimed she, “show much happier answer in the morning. God bless you!” 
we have been since you came—how much | Isabella held her breath to hear his Jast 
we owe to your kindness! [ hadno ideathat step; she sprang to the window, and watched 
life could be so pleasant till we knew you;”’ | long after he was out of sight; she then hurri- 
and again poor Isabella’s voice failed. ed into their little back parlor; she was too in- 
Mr. Glentworth rose and took one or two tensely happy to wish for any thing but soli- 
turns up and down the room, suddenly he tude; she felt as if she feared to awake from 
caught Isabella’s eyes fixed upon him, with so delightful a dream.—Lady Ann Granard. 
such a look of wretchedness that his heart 2 A egos paver Gea ‘ 
smote him. He thought on the lonely and Love is the shadow of the morning which 
> Adri} decreases as the day advances. Friendship 
unprotected state of such singularly lovely; ._ : al 
, : a >, is the shadow of the evening which strength- 
girls—he could not be blind to what Isabella’s | © ith the matting £ life 
feelings were to himself, so uncoasciously so | “OS “1 Me Setling Sun of ile. 


innocently betrayed—he felt that he was their | “It is'a terrible thought,at an hour like 


sole friend, but that he possessed the power | this, to remember that nothing can be forgot- 
tomake that friendship available in many | ten, 1 have some where read that not an 


ways, while he was scarcely able to do so oath'is uttered that does not continue to vibrate 


in their peculiar situation, Asuddenimpulse | through all time, in the wide ‘spréadi 4 
led to an equally sudden resolution—he took | vite : P ng cur 


; rents of sound—not a prayer lispedj that its 
a seat by Isabella’s side, and took her little, | record is not also to be found staltipad on the 
cold, tremblin hand inhisown, the laws of nature by the indelible seal of the 
“My dear girl,” said he, very kindly, “| ajmichty’s will.—Cooper’s Rwo Admirals. 
have a great deal to say to you. Will you m q 


listen to me patiently?” Doing good is the only certainly happy ac- 
Isabella’s eyes, even more than her words! tion of a man’s life. 
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U. STATES’ DEBT. 


a 


TATISTICAL. 
s - | The debt of the General Government, and 
TAXES. , that of the States is about two hundred and 


There are few, perhaps, who are aware of twenty millions of dollars, viz: 

















the fact, that the tax on every person, men, | Maine, $1,678,367 
women, and children, in Great Britain, is $36 | Massachusetts, 7,372,839 
a year—in France, $12, a year—in the United | New York, 25,652,253 
States, about $1,20 cents a year. Whata_ Pennsylvania, 36,331,839 
glaring contrast does this make between Mo- |; Maryland, 15,213,184 
narchical and Republican governments | Virginia, 8,253,130 
South Carolina, 5,560,900 
The following table will show the number | Georgia, 1,460,930 
to which each State is entitled under the ratio | Alabama, 10,859,536 
agreed upon, and to which state an additional Louisiana, 24,530,270 
member Is given, as a representative of frac- | Mississippi, 7,500,006 
tions. Ratio 70,680. Tennessee, 3,516,910 
Members. Fractions. Additional | Kentucky, 4,401,509 
Maine, * 7 7.033 members | Ohio, 17,119,826 
N. Hampshire, 4 1,854 for fractions. | Indiana, 15,289,140 
Massachusetts, 10 30,899 Michigan, 5,000,000 
Rhode Island, 1 38,148 I I}linois, 17,846,130 
Connecticut, 4 27,288 Missouri, 1,280,000 
Vermont, 4 9,228 Arkansas, 3,600,000 
New York, 34 25,799 
New Jersey, 5 19,636 | Total States, $212,474,035 
Pennsylvaaia, 24 7,687 | United States, 18,000,000 
Delaware, 1 6,363 | — 
Maryland, 5 10,044 | Total, $239,474,936 
Virginia, 15 2 | The States of Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
North Carolina, 9 18,972 necticut, New Hampshire, Delaware, New 
South Carolina, 6 39,503 1 Jersey, and North Carolina, (seven States,) 
Georgia, 8 13,574 have no debt. The annual interest on all 
Alabama, 6 65,263 1 those debts, at five per cent. is about $12,- 
Mississippi, 4 14,847 ,400,000.—. Y. Express. 
Louisiana, 4 2,310 
Tennessee, 10 49,186 1 | ARISTOCRACY. 
Kentucky, 10 125 | tis stated in the English papers, that by the 
Ohio, 21 35,180 recent death of the Duke of Cleveland, his el- 
Indiana, 9 49,745 1 dest son succeeds to an annual income of 
Illinois, 6 51,971 1 about $400,000. ‘The deceased Duke left a 
Missouri, 5 7,006 legacy of $2,800,000 to Lord William Plun- 
Arkansas, 1 18,920 ket; another to Lord Harry of $2,200,000, 
Michigan, 3 227 * | and another of $1,000,000 to a grandson; the 
= | Dowager Dutchess has the Yorkshire estates, 
a 6 _the house in Grosvenor Square, and an im- 


_mense amount of plate, jewelry and furniture. 
_A large portion of the unentailed estates in 


Whole No. House of Representatives 223. | Durham goes to one of his daughters. The 





REVENUE OF TEXAS. 


ear, ending 30th Sept. last, was as follows: ' 
‘rom Customs, 
Public Domiin, 


Duke had about $6,000,000 in the three and 

| a half per cent consuls, besides plate and jew- 

The whole revenue of Texas for the fiscal | elry to the value of $5,000,000. 

| ‘The English Corn Laws which impose so 

$164,789 high a duty upon foreign grain as to amount 
105,144 | toa prohibition, were constructed to favour 


Land Dues, 52,926 | those bloated Dukes at the expense of their 
Dirict Taxes, 53,120 | poor tenantry; the price of their Lordship’s 
Licenses, 16,922 grain is kept high, while the peasantry and 


Dues on Patents, 
Fines and Forfeitures, 


Donations, ~ 51 | press the 








$434,235 


' 


186 | operatives must buy it or starve. 
190 | before long many of them will cease to op- 

Lord’s poor; for 59 members of the 
H. of Lords are 72 years of age and upwards, 
of whom 17 are 80 years old or upwards. 


Atany rate, 
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SELECTIONS. A FRAGMENT. 


SMOLLET’S TOMB AT LEGHORN. 











Happiness!—who possesseth it? ‘The man 
of wealth, whose money can purchase all the 
luxuries ef dress, whose table is richly deck- 
ed with all the delicicies of the season, ard 
whose palate is tick!-d with the costly »ro- 
ducts of foreign lauds-—is he happy? “ol- 
low him as, sitting in his splendid e ach, 
drawn by gaily comparisened herses, on tak- 
ing his accustomed exercise. Swiftly he pur- 


What interested me most in the burying 
ground at Leghorn, was the tomb of a br: th- 
er sailor, Smollet, though I was rather provo | 
ked to find it scribbled all over with the sig- 
natures and trashy remarks cf innumerable 
tourists, who seemed to imagine that by hook- 
ing on their unknown nimes and insignificant 
compositions both in prose and verse, to the | sues his way, leaving far in the distance the 
shrine of the poet, they too might have a! modest pedestrian who is travelling the same 
chance of some touch of distinction. As it} road. His equipage stops, the steps are let 
did not strike me at first that this disfigura- | down, two stout men are standing at the car- 
tion of a great author’s monument is really | riage door to receive the helpless and inani- 
one of the best compliments that can be paid | mate body, whose legs refuse their office—all 
to his renown, I turned to the sexton, and in| his riches cannot purchase the luxury ofa 
the impulse of the moment promised him a|watx! Possesseth he happiness? Therecan 
few pauls if he would clear away all these | be no happiness where there exists such fear- 
impertinent additions. Before we had left} ful evidence of disease. Look at the miser, 
the ground he had procured a bucket of wa-| whose only care and whose every thought is 
ter, and a bit of marble, with which he had | engrossed in his desire to accumulate riches 
effectually restored the stone to its original | —see how he gloats over his hoarded treas- 
brightness. ‘Till then, it did not occur to me | ure, and worships it as a god—witness his 
that I had missed the true point, and by thus | scrutinizing look, fearful of the sound produ- 
assimilating Smollet’s tomb to those around | ced by his own footsteps as he approaches his 
it, had in fact lessened the only distinction | concealed treasure. Mistake not for happi- 
which such things are capable of conferring | ness the satisfied air with which he drops into 
on the memory of the dead.— Basi! Hail. the pile his lately acquired dollar-—but watch 

| him as he stealthily retreats, fearful lest some 
BASIL COCHRANE. 2 


iB! ‘unseen eye may have discovered his conceal- 
The infliction of that pir of the sentence ed wealth, and if happiness dwelleth with 


pronounced upon Lord Cochrane which doom- | him? Who then hath happiness, since nei- 
ed him to the pillory, excited. from one end of | ther the possession, nor the avaricious accu- 


Eugland to the other, one universal senti ent | mulaticn ef wealth are calculated to prcduce 
of surprise and indigestion; and there is eve-! jt? Whohath? 


ry reason to believe it was rather policy than | 
mercy which induced his prosecutors to send | GOLD. 
one of their body to Lord Cochrine’s paternal | om 
uncle, Mr. Basil Cochrane, to state, thatif it; God of the cravenheart! Idol of millions, 
were agreeable to Lord Coclir ine, they would | how splendid are thy temples, how zealcus 
petition the Prince Regent for a reimission of | thy worshippers! They gather around thy 
that part of thesentence. ‘The old gentleman | smile in the morning, they leave not the:r de- 
heard what the missionary had to say; when, ! votions at midnight! ‘Thou smilest upon 
with an expression of scorn, that it would he | them and they grow mad in the midst of their 
imp: ssible to describe, and in a tone of voice | palaces. ‘hey make themselves monarchs 
that thrilled to the heart of him to whom he | in fancy and conquerorsindreams. Who can 
spoke, Mr. Cochr.ne said—-**Go back to those | withstand thee? Thou leadest the feet of 
who sent you, and tell them, I will not insult! heauty, thou directest the arm of the brave! 
Lord Cochrane by communicating your pro- | thy pathway of triumph. thy presence the sol- 
p sal; go, and teil his persecutors, that rather ' ace of power! Thou silenced the voice of elo- 
than Lord Cc chrane should be dishonored by ' quence when the Macedonian held thee up 
their mercy, dear as he is to me, I would ra- | glittering before the eye of the orator; and the 
tier with my own hands load the pistol for! mistress of the world 1 se before thee in the 
him to end his own life.” | balance! Disposer of empires! thou spread- 
ener nant | est over the world. Thy spell nerved the as- 
The patriotism of a nation consists in love | sassin, and urged on thebetrayer. ‘Thy yel- 
and attachment to her laws and institutions. | lowsvisage incited the spoiler when he songht 
When these die patrictism dies. No waris|thee on the crimson field, and made himself 
go much to be dreaded as that which grows! red in the carnage. In all ages thou hast tri- 
out of disgust to our institutions, ‘umphed. Whether in the thirty pieces re- 
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warding a Judas, or the sparkling crown on 
the brow ofa tyrant; always alike invincible. 
‘The, man of business bows obsequiously to 
thee, . The’ man:of fashion falls before thee: 
and the miser clutches thy garmentas though 
it were the curtains of heaven! ‘Thou hasta 
retinue of coaches, and an army of slaves!— 
Thou hast a goal of a splendid misery, where 
gnilt makes her allianee with death! The 
virgin at the sanctuary fears not thy footsteps, 
and the shora priest flies not the power of thy 
magic,—Ossian. 
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A Lesson ror Wrves.—We make the fol- 
lowing beautiful little clipping from Bulwer’s 
Student. “And I dare say you have scolded 
your wife very often, Newman,” said I, once. 
O'd Newmau looked down, and his wife took 
up the reply. 

**Never to signify—and if he has, I deserv- 
ed it.” 

“And I dare say, if the truth were told, you 
have scolded him quite as often.” 

**Nay,’’ said the old woman, witha beauty 
of kindness which all the poetry in the world 
: cannotexcel, **how can a wife scold her good 
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Encovrace Cungrruness.—As the warm | man, who has been working for her ‘and her 


season is at. hand, many of our citizens .are 
doubtless beginning to look about for expedi- 
ents. to preserve health. Quacks will soon be 


found retailing their nostruins, and the creda- | 


lous like\the sheep of the, country, will soon 
undergo. a periodical ileeciag. Lf we may be 
permitted to offer'a simple, prescription we 
will not trespass on the incredulity or tax the 
purses of our, readers, and yet will reeom- 


mend the method. of preserving health that is | 


within the reach of every one, and that will 
be more effectual than all the nostrums that 
were ever compounded, Itis this: be tempe- 
rate and cheerful. ew are aware of the im- 
mense influence that habitual cheerfulness 


has upon the haman system. . Those persons | 


that are most gay and cheerful are aimost in- 


variably healthy, and even when attacked 


with the fevers of the country, are seldom in 


danger, for these yield readily to a judicious | 


remedial course and they seon recover. 





Docs.—There is a chapter in one of dur 
metaphysieal writers showing how dogs make 
syllogisms. ‘The jllusiration ts decisive. A 
dog loses sight of his master, and follows him 
by scent till the road branches into three; he 
smelis.at the first, and at the second; and then, 
without smelling further, gallops along the 
third. ‘That anima! should be found to pos- 
sess in perfection every faculty which is ne- 


cessary for their well-being is nothing won- | 


derful; the wonder would bo if they did not; 
but they sometimes display a reach of intel- 
lect beyond this. For instance, dogs have a 
sense of time, so as to count the days of the 
week. My grandfatherhad one who trudged 
two miles every Saturday to market, to cater 
for himself intheshambles. I know another 
more extraordinary and well authenticated 
example:—A dog which had belonged to an 
Trishman, and was sold by him in England, 
would never touch a morsel of food upon a 
Friday; the Irishman had made him as good 
a Catholicas he was himself. ‘The dog never 
forsook the sick bed of his last master, and 
when he was dead, refused to eat, and died 
also,——Southey’s Omniand. 


little ones all the day? It may do for a man 
to be peevish, for itis he who bears the crosses 
of the world! but whoshould make him forget 
them but his own wife? And she had best, 
| for her own sake—for nobody can scold much 
| when the scolding is all on one side.” 


| Bangrupr Law Expiaineo.—* Sambo, 
| what your opinion of dat bankrupt law.” 








| T'imk him fuss rate, Pompey. 1 imply for 
de application meself.”” 

“Just splainhim principless.” 

“Why, you see now—just lend me dat 
‘half dollar you got for white-washing todder 
day.” 

(Pompey hands him the money, Sambo de- 
liberately puts it into his pocket.) 

«Dare, den; now | owes de shoe-maker tree 
, shillings, and you half a dollar, besides de 
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| grocer’s bill; now dis half dollar all de pro- 
iperty I got; I divides: him acvordin to de 
| debts.” 

“F take dat halfa dollar back.” 

‘Do you tink dischild green? T’m a bank- 
rupt; you get your share wid de oder credt- 
tors.” 


Earty Risinc.—The late Chief Baron O’- 
Grady, who, like the matutine planets, was 
generally up before the sun, was always in 
the same predicament with reference to his 
| own son, Dennis, whose s}umbers were often 
prolonged far in the morning. Once, When 
the Baron was on circuit, and knew that his 
son was engaged as barrister inthe first cause, 
he hurried into his bedroom, and, waking 
him ap without much ceremony, exclaimed, 
“Up with you, Dennis! remember it’s the ear- 
ly bird that eatches the worm.” Serves 
the worm right for being up still earlier than 
the bird,” replied the sluggard, rubbing his 
eyes. 








There is a man in this city, who boldly 
avows that his wife has been one of the origi- 
nal aposties--because, he says, she has got 
the “ciftoftongues” in an almost supernatn- 
, ral manner. 
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